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Burke also did good service by pointing out the fundamental fferences between the general overturn in France and the glorious Revolution" of 1688 in England. Slipshod com-lrisons of the two events were then much in vogue, witness e sermon of Dr. Price in the Old Jewry, on which Burke con-Ted the fame of a never ending pillory. The Whigs, who nned a rapidly thinning tail behind their impetuous leader, sre never tired of discovering historical parallels; and it is Jssible that Pitt's sympathy with Whiggism, stunted but not holly blighted by Parliamentary friction, led him to the hope-
I  prophecy already quoted.   Certainly very many Frenchmen w themselves in fancy entering on peaceful paths of progress icier a more genial William III.   At the time when Burke was •mpleting    his   " Reflections,"   Wordsworth   and   his    friend Jring a Long Vacation tour in France were met with warmest icer by f/dt{rt*s who had shared In the ecstatic Festival of the ^deration (i4th July 1790):
And with their swords flourished as if to fight The saucy air.
At once the Englishmen were greeted as brothers.
We bore a name
Honoured in France, the name of Englishmen, And hospitably did they give us hail As their fore-runners in a glorious course.
II   this was very pleasing;   but it could only end in  bitter trangement when France was  found  to  be concerned, not ith " preventing a Revolution " (as Burke finely showed that ngland did in 1688*), but in carrying through with unimagin-)le  zeal a political overturn, along with social, religious, and jrarian changes of the most drastic kind.   This was evident lough even by the summer of 1790.  Feudalism had been swept vay root and branch; copy-holders had become free-holders; ie old taxes were no more—and  none had definitely taken ieir place; titles of nobility were abolished; and the Assembly :clared war on the discipline and on one of the dogmas of the oman Catholic Church.   Well might Burke stand aghast and jclare that this cataclysm had  little or nothing in common ith the insular, conservative, and constitutional efforts of Eng-ihmen a century before.
He calls it "a parent of settlement, not a nursery of future Revolutions."ing.1 This home thrust by the able Swiss thinker goes far to explain the difference between the Revolution of 1688 in England and that of a century later in France. Vanity, love of the sensational, and, a mania for wholesale reconstruction on geometrical designs largely account for the failures of the French revolutionists; and Burke's warnings on these heads were treated with the petulant disdain characteristic of clever children,
